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COMMUNICATION 

December n, 1916. 
Managing Editor of the American Historical Review: 

Doctor Jameson: 

In your letter forwarded to me in the field, and inclosing proof-sheet 
of criticism in July number, of my review of The Fighting Cheyennes 
in April number, you state that the criticism came to you too late to give 
opportunity for reply in your July number. Since my return to Wash- 
ington ill health and other causes have delayed attention to the matter. 
Some points, however, seem to demand attention, even though belated. 
Of the celebrated Forsyth fight in 1868 the author says in his re- 
joinder — "the scouts, with repeating arms, fought behind breastworks, 
while the Indians, three-fourths of whom were armed with bows and 
arrows, fought on the bare prairie, without any cover". The fact is 
that the "breastworks" were holes dug out in the sand by the scouts 
with their knives while lying flat on the ground after the fight began, 
while the Indians kept their families, tipis, and horses, and formed their 
lines for the charge, behind the shelter of the hills which stand back from 
the stream. A large part of them, possibly the majority, carried fire- 
arms, guns and ammunition forming part of the regular treaty issue. 
In fact, rifles, revolvers, and ammunition had been issued to these same 
Indians by the agent at Fort Lamed only the month before. Yet with 
every horse shot down and half their own number either killed or dis- 
abled these fifty-three white men held off ten times as many mounted 
Cheyenne warriors for eight days until relieved by reinforcements. 
This battle of the Arikaree Fork has been so often written up that it 
seems almost superfluous to give references. The reviewer's authorities 
include, besides printed sources, personal information of the scout Stil- 
well, who crept through the lines at night and brought reinforcements, 
and of Roman-nose Thunder, who rescued the mortally wounded Chey- 
enne leader under fire. 

As to the account of the celebrated Medicine Lodge treaty of Oc- 
tober, 1867, it is stated in the book (page 263) that Jesse Chisholm, a 
halfbreed Cherokee, " was to interpret for the Kiowas and Comanches," 
and that after a treaty had been concluded with these tribes " apparently 
the Cheyennes did come in and sign, though definite information as to 
this is lacking" (page 265). As to the first point, the interpreter for 
the Kiowa and Comanche was Philip McCusker, as shown by the official 
treaty record. Chisholm was interpreter at an earlier treaty in 1865. 
The author has simply confused two events. For the second point, the 
doubt and alleged lack of information as to the presence of the Cheyenne 
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at their own treaty, an explanation is given which does not explain. 
The fact of their presence is a part of the official record, even if it were 
not established by their signatures appended to the treaty. 

The reviewer is familiar with the ceremonial method of Indian 
approach with yelling and firing of guns, having frequently witnessed 
it at the sun dance and on other occasions, but the arrival of the other 
tribes or bands produced no such impression upon the beholders as did 
that of the Cheyenne, as described by both Senator Henderson and 
Major Stouch, the latter a veteran officer of the Civil War and In- 
dian frontier, more or less familiar with Indian custom, and both pre- 
sumably of a fair degree of courage. The fact is that the Cheyenne, 
true to their usual character, kept the commissioners waiting in uncer- 
tainty a full week after all the other tribes were assembled, and then 
came in, not as parties to a friendly conference, but as defiant bluffers 
looking for trouble. The dramatic manner of their arrival has been de- 
scribed to the reviewer by Commissioner Senator Henderson; Timothy 
Peet, trader at the conference; and Major George Stouch (then Cap- 
tain), Third Infantry, U. S. A., in command of escort troops and in 
later years twice agent for the Cheyenne tribe. As an army officer by 
profession and charged with responsibility for the safety of the commis- 
sioners, Major Stouch would hardly have failed to note correctly the 
equipment of a possible enemy drawn up in front of his own men, and 
any original error would certainly have been corrected through his fre- 
quent friendly interchange of reminiscence with these same Cheyenne 
in after years as their agent. As every old soldier knows, the old-style 
muzzle-loader of the Civil War was served with a paper cartridge, of 
which the end was bitten off before loading and the charge exploded by 
means of a percussion cap. The compulsory use of such cartridges in 
India led to the Sepoy rebellion of 1857, ten years before Medicine 
Lodge. Moreover, the breech-loading rifle and the Maynard metallic 
cartridge were invented, patented, and to some extent in use in the 
United States army before the Civil War. On January 26, 1867, by com- 
mand of General Hancock, in charge of the Department of the Missouri, 
orders were issued forbidding the sale or barter of arms or ammunition 
to the Indians of the upper Arkansas River region, and stating that they 
were already supplied in quantities greatly beyond their hunting neces- 
sities, and to such extent that " a large body of them was seen passing 
one of our posts a few days since, each individual having two, and some 
of them three revolvers, and many of them armed with the latest im- 
proved carbines, and supplied with large quantities of ammunition ". So 
far back as 1857 Colonel Sumner had an engagement in western Kan- 
sas with some three hundred Cheyenne, who, according to the official 
report as quoted in the work under review (page 114), were drawn 
up in regular line of battle, "all mounted and well armed; many of 
them had rifles and revolvers ". 

James Mooney. 



